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It  is  Woman’s  Day — the  day  of  peace, 
purity  and  prohibition.  The  awakened 
woman  of  the  Orient  has  emerged.  She 
is  rapidly  coming  into  her  own  in  education, 
industry,  civic  and  home  life. 

For  the  last  four  decades  the  women  of 
the  East  have  been  listening  intently  and 
hopefully  to  the  message  of  international 
good  will.  This  friendly  invitation,  over  the 
spiritual  wireless,  to  clasp  hands  with  the 
women  of  the  Occident,  was  made  irresis¬ 
tibly  articulate  by  that  God-given  twentieth 
century  leader  and  seer,  Frances  E.  Willard, 
With  preeminent  prescience  and  the  urge 
of  a  world-wide  need,  she  rallied  the  women 
of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  as  she  made  this  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  pronouncement:  “We  are  organized 
to  make  the  world  wider  for  women  and 
more  homelike  for  humanity.” 

THE  FRANCES  E.  WILLARD  OF  THE 
FLOWERY  KINGDOM.  One  of  the  earliest 
leaders  in  the  Orient,  Madame  Kaji  Yajima, 
the  Frances  E.  Willard  of  Japan,  is  today 
voicing  a  compelling,  epochal  appeal  from 
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the  women  of  her  country.  This  distin¬ 
guished  woman,  in  her  ninetieth  year, 
traveled  eight  thousand  miles  to  present  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  November  7,  1921,  a  petition 
gathered  in  two  weeks’  time  containing  the 
names  of  more  than  ten  thousand  women 
of  Nippon.  It  was  my  happy  privilege, 
representing  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.,  to 
present  Madame  Yajima  to  President  Hard¬ 
ing.  Standing  beside  her  were  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  major  women’s  organizations  of 
the  country — a  remarkably  significant  group. 
Madame  Yajima  was  referred  to  as  “the 
youngest  woman  present,  our  distinguished 
guest,  who  has  come  to  bring  a  message 
from  the  organized  womanhood  of  both 
Japan  and  America.” 

With  a  serene  smile  and  charming  natu¬ 
ralness,  this  venerable  gentlewoman  whom 
the  Mikado  had  decorated  for  her  patriotic 
and  humanitarian  service,  said  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  as  she  placed  in  his  welcoming  hands 
the  precious  petition,  inscribed  on  Japanese 
rice  paper: 

“Mr.  President,  as  a  Christian  woman  of 
Japan  I  have  come  to  America  to  pray  for 
the  success  of  the  coming  Conference  for 
the  Limitation  of  Armament. 

“I  perceive  the  invitation  which  you  sent 
to  the  Japanese  Government  is  based  on  the 
Christian  faith,  and  I  wish  to  see  the  Chris¬ 
tian  foundation  for  the  Conference  rein¬ 
forced  by  prayer.  I  am  happy  to  recall 
the  passage  of  the  Scripture  that  you  se¬ 
lected  at  your  inauguration.  Truly  God 
has  shown  you  ‘what  is  good’. 

“The  delegates  from  Japan  do  not  ad¬ 
here  to  any  of  the  Christian  creeds,  but 
they  love  honor  and  justice.  I  wish  to 
pray  particularly  for  the  close  and  hearty 
co-operation  between  Japan’s  delegates  and 
the  other  delegates  who  are  Christians  like 
yourself.  I  wish  also  to  pray  for  the  dele- 
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Madam  Vajima  and  her  Peace  Petition. 
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gates  of  all  the  countries  represented  at 
the  Conference.  Our  languages  may  differ, 
but  I  believe  God  will  hear  us  when  we  pray 
with  all  our  hearts  and  with  all  our  souls. 
Moreover,  while  prayers  may  be  offered 
anywhere,  I  believe  it  will  mean  infinitely 
more  if  those  with  one  purpose  gather  to¬ 
gether  at  one  place  to  pray  for  the  one 
thing  they  crave.  ' 

“I  have  brought  with  me  a  resolution 
signed  by  more  than  ten  thousand  peace- 
loving  women  of  Japan,  who  thus  express 
their  earnest  desire  that  the  Conference 
may  succeed.  These  signatures  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  two  weeks  preceding  my 
departure,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution  em¬ 
bodying  the  aspiration  of  Japanese  woman¬ 
hood. 

“May  the  blessing  of  God  be  with  you 
as  you  labor  under  His  guidance  for  the 
peace  of  the  world;  may  the  coming  Con¬ 
ference  prove  a  glorious  event  in  history 
and  usher  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  where¬ 
in  there  shall  be  no  more  wars  but  peace 
and  good  will  shall  prevail  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth!” 

President  Harding  combined  the  gracious 
urbanity  of  a  Christian  gentleman  with  the 
dignity  of  an  executive  who  represents  one 
hundred  and  ten  million  people  of  a  great 
republic,  as  he  said: 

“Madame  Yajima,  I  am  so  happy  to  have 
you  here.  I  feel  a  reverence  for  you.  I 
think  it  is  wonderful  that  during  so  long 
a  life  you  have  retained  your  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  and  that  you  still  radiate 
the  spirit  of  youth.  I  think  you  are  a  dear, 
sweet,  interesting  old  lady.” 

PRINCE  TOKUGAWA.  It  was  impossible 
for  Madame  Yajima  while  in  Washington  to 
accept  all  the  invitations  for  receptions  and 
meetings.  They  came  from  missionary  wom¬ 
en  of  many  denominations;  from  clubs;  Y. 
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W.  C.  A’s  and  social  centers.  The  most  not¬ 
able  of  all  was  a  reception  tendered  by  Prince 
Tokugawa  of  Japan,  the  distinguished  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Conference  who  represented 
the  Shoguns,  the  most  ancient  royal  family 
of  Nippon.  With  charming  oriental  courte¬ 
sy  and  dignity,  the  prince  welcomed  his  • 
guests,  and  especially  Madam  Yajima,  as 
he  said: 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

“I  consider  your  presence  here  this  after¬ 
noon  as  a  special  honor,  and  wish  to  thank 
you  for  all  that  your  kindness  implies. 
In  advance,  I  wish  to  explain  that  I  am 
not  acting  today  in  my  capacity  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  great  Conference  now  in  prog¬ 
ress,  but  simply  as  a  private  citizen  of 
Japan  who  wishes  to  do  honor  to  a  noble- 
minded  woman  of  my  race  and  country  and 
whom  I  believe  to  be  worthy  of  highest 
esteem.  My  pride  is  enhanced  and  my 
gratitude  is  evoked  by  the  reflection  that 
you  are  gathered  here  primarily  to  do 
honor  to  this  woman  who  has  traveled 
in  her  old  age  half  way  around  the  world 
to  bring  to  you  the  greetings  and  the  good 
wishes  of  the  women  of  Japan.  Even  in 
these  days  of  remarkable  things,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  effort  which 
Mrs.  Yajima  has  made  to  prove  once  more 
the  common  kinship  of  our  common  human¬ 
ity  is  worthy  of  highest  praise. 

“There  is  no  world  movement  at  the 
present  time  which  is  more  significant  than 
the  interest  which  the  women  of  all  lands 
are  now  taking  in  every  great  question 
which  concerns  the  uplift  of  the  human 
race.  In  all  that  affects  the  status  of  wom¬ 
an  and  her  elevation  to  that  plane  which 
is  rightfully  hers  in  the  scale  of  civilization, 
you,  women  of  America,  have  been  the 
leaders  and  the  pioneers.  In  your  struggles 
for  right  and  justice — in  your  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  temperance — in 
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your  support  of  education  and  moral  purity 
— you  have  been  an  inspiration  to  your 
sisters  of  other  lands-  It  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  overestimate  the  debt  which  all 
the  world  owes  to  the  women  of  America 
for  the  fight  which  they  have  made,  and 
continue  tp  make,  for  the  cause  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  of  you 
that  your  aims  and  ideals  constitute  the 
hope  of  humanity.  The  women  of  Japan 
have  felt  the  impetus  of  this  great  move¬ 
ment  and  are  saying  to  you  by  the  presence 
in  Washington  at  this  significant  time  of 
this  venerable  teacher  and  leader  of  her 
sex,  that  they  are  with  you  in  hope  and 
sympathy. 

But  I  want  to  say  in  all  sincerity  that  the 
people  of  Japan  are  grateful  for  the  honors 
which  you  have  so  freely  showered  upon 
the  head  of  Mrs.  Yajima,  and  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  they  see  in  your  great 
kindness  to  her  a  certain  omen  of  those 
closer  and  more  cordial  relations  which  are 
destined  to  grow  up  between  the  peoples 
of  America  and  Japan.” 

LEADER  IN  EDUCATIONAL  AND  W.  C. 
T.  U.  WORK.  How  richly  Madame  Yajima 
deserves  all  these  honors!  She  is  one  'of 
the  most  picturesque  and  charming  women 
of  her  race.  From  her  earliest  years,  yn- 
like  most  of  her  girl  friends,  she  led  the 
life  of  a  student.  Her  father  was  a  town 
supervisor  in  Kumanoto— her  family  one  of 
influence.  “My  true  life  began,”  says 
Madame  Yajima,  “when  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  I  was  baptized  a  Christian.”  She  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sion  Church,  Dr.  Thompson,  pastor. 

After  teaching  for  several  years  under  the 
government,  in  the  primary  schools  of 
Japan,  Madame  Yajima’s  educational  view¬ 
point  radically  changed.  “Education  with¬ 
out  religion  is  impossible,”  was  her  brave 
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pronouncement — made  when  religious  liber¬ 
ty  did  not  exist.  During  her  tour  in  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  (1921)  she  repeatedly 
said  to  interviewers:  “Ever  since  I  started 
to  read  and  educate  myself,  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  educational  work;  and 
I  am  glad  that  forty-six  years  ago,  through 
my  efforts,  compulsory  education  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  Japan.  My  country  is  making 
great  progress,  although  the  education  of 
women  is  still  sadly  neglected. 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  place  of  supreme 
leadership  should  come  to  Madame  Yajima, 
the  first  Japanese  woman  to  receive  -  from 
her  government  a  certificate  to  teach.  For 
nearly  forty  years  she  was  the  honored 
head  of  the  Joshi  Gakuin  at  Tokio,  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  institution.  Her  graduates,  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  Japan,  presented  her  with 
a  fund  to  provide  comforts  for  her  old  age, 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  with 
this  money  Madame  Yajima  financed  her 
American  trip.  She  sacrificed  the  fund  on 
the  altar  of  peace  and  good  will.  Her 
nephew,  the  editor  of  Japan’s  most  influen¬ 
tial  paper,  “Mianichi,”  tried  to  persuade 
his  veteran  aunt  to  remain  at  home,  but 
she  told  him  she  was  determined  to  go 
to  Washington  even  if  she  never  again  saw 
her  beloved  native  land. 

In  1886,  after  the  visit  of  Mrs-  Mary 
Clement  Leavitt,  Madame  Yajima  helped 
organize  the  National  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  of  Japan,  and  until  1920 
was  its  up-to-date  and  beloved  president. 
She  is  now  president  emeritus.  She  was 
a  distinguished  delegate  to  the  World’s  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Boston  in  1906.  During 
that  visit  to  America,  President  Roosevelt  ' 
received  her  at  the  White  House,  and  she 
conveyed  to  him  the  gratitude  of  her 
countrywomen  for  his  kindly  attitude  to- 
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wards  Japan.  In  1920  Madame  Yajima 
journeyed  to  London  by  way  of  the  United 
States  t.o  represent  Japan  at  the  tenth 
convention  of  the  World’s  W.  C.  T.  U.  To 
'  all  the  delegates  from  many  lands  she  was 
a  surprise  and  a  delight.  It  was  a  remark¬ 
able  convention,  the  first  to  be  held  since 
the  World  War. 

Madame  Yajima  is  a  staunch  advocate 
of  prohibition.  With  impressive  earnest¬ 
ness  she  has  said  frequently  to  friends  and 
interviewers:  “I  saw  the  need  of  prohibiting 
all  alcoholic  liquors  when  my  husband  fell 
victim  of  saki,  an  intoxicating  rice  drink. 
It  was  my  brother  and  my  brother-in-law  who 
chose  my  husband  for  me,  and  he  was  a 
man  of  undoubted  dignity  and  character. 
The  only  thing  that  will  bring  prohibition 
to  Japan  will  be  Christianity,  and  I  believe 
it  will  come.  Japan  has  had  the  idea  that 
everything  America  does  is  just  the  right 
and  up-to-date  thing.  It  is  lamentable  that  she 
chooses  to  imitate  the  alcohol  evil.  Every¬ 
where  there  is  the  bar, — the  American  bar. 
and  there  are  many  American  breweries. 
However,  I  must  not  lay  the  question  of 
drink  entirely  to  American  influence.  We 
have  enough  trouble  with  saki,  a  com¬ 
pletely  oriental  concoction.  For  years  it 
has  been  customary  to  punctuate  all  cere¬ 
monies  of  state  with  saki  drinking,  and 
its  use  is  even  part  of  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony.  I  am  very  happy  to  see  prohibition 
in  America.  When  I  was  here  sixteen  years 
ago  the  fact  that  impressed  me  was  that 
at  every  turn  there  seemed  to  be  saloons, 
BUT  TODAY  THE  THING  THAT  IM¬ 
PRESSES  ME  IS  THEIR  ABSENCE.  I 
BET  IEVE  THAT  WITHIN  TEN  YEARS  WE 
SHALL  GET  PROHIBITION  IN  JAPAN.” 

HONORED  IN  EVANSTON.  Twice  Mad¬ 
ame  Yajima  has  visited  historic  Rest  Cot¬ 
tage,  Evanston,  Illinois,  formerly  the  home 
of  Frances  E.  Willard.  She  enjoyed  the 
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adjoining  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  headquarters 
and,  nearby,  the  commodious  modern  W.  C. 
T.  U.  publishing  house.  The  hour  of  prayer 
and  fellowship  on  this  latter  and  longer 
visit  participated  in  by  our  leader  from 
Japan  and  her  Japanese  friends,  will  ever 
be  a  blessed  memory.  Their  visits  have 
made  even  more  precious  the  sacred  home, 
known  all  over  the  world  as  Rest  Cottage. 
In  the  handsome  building,  the  Evanston 
Woman’s  Club,  five  hundred  women  of  the 
“classic  town,”  including  seventy  organiza¬ 
tions,  gave  a  delightful  reception  to  Madame 
Yajima  and  her  friends,  wishing  her  suc¬ 
cess  in  her  mission  to  Washington. 

At  the  many  meetings  addressed  by 
Madame  Yajima,  Mrs.  Henry  Topping  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Board,  whose  home  for 
twenty-five  years  has  been  in  Japan,  was 
her  gracious  and  versatile  interpreter, 
rendering  a  loving  service  of  inestimable 
value.  Madame  Chiya  Kozaki,  the  newly 
elected  president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of 
Japan,  and  Miss  Azuma  Moriya,  the  winsome 
and  successful  leader  among  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  children  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
who  has  been  Madame  Yajima’s  efficient 
traveling  Secretary,  have  been  in  demand 
for  addresses  in  churches  and  on  social 
occasions.  This  visit  of  Madame  Yajima 
to  America  has  attracted  world-wide  at¬ 
tention,  and  everywhere  received  unusual 
publicity.  With  this  remarkable  woman 
as  a  central  figure,  groups  of  women  in 
missionary,  temperance,  relief,  industrial 
and  peace  activities  have  been  drawn 
closely  together,  while  men  in  church,  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  life  have  paid  her, 
the  women  of  her  Empire  and  the  women 
of  the  world,  a  well  deserved  tribute. 

While  in  Washington  it  was  my  privilege  to 
have  a  memorable  morning’s  conference 
with  Madame  Yajima,  Madame  Chiya 
Kozaki,  Miss  Azuma  Moriya  and  Miss  Tomi 
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Wada,  now  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in 
Baltimore  and  later  to  continue  scientific 
study  in  Columbia  University.  Miss  Wada 
was  the  interpreter.  The  conclusions  reached 
concerning  present  day  opportunities  and 
obligations  in  Japan,  and  in  all  Asia,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  lead  to  an  important  extension 
of  activities  and  to  a  greater  unity  of  faith 
and  purpose  among  women  in  the  countries 
of  the  Orient.  The  four  friends  from  Japan, 
generously  announced  that  in  memory  of 
Lady  Carlisle,  in  recognition  of  their  visit 
to  the  United  States,  including  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference,  and  to  signalize  the 
election  of  Mrs.  Kozaki  to  tide  presidency 
of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Japan,  they  wished 
to  give  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  World’s 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union. 

VAST  SPIRITUAL  RESOURCES.  As 
Madame  Yajima  journeyed  from  city  to  city 
in  America,  which  she  called  “big,  wonder¬ 
fully  big,”  her  message,  so  indescribably 
appealing,  always  contained  this  fervent 
utterance,  throbbing  with  her  desire  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  world  its  need  of  prayer: 
“I  want  everyone  to  PRAY  for  world  peace. 
I  know  no  other  language  than  my  own, 
but  God  knows  every  language,  and  I  have 
come  to  pray  with  my  American  sisters. 
My  countrymen  and  women  are  supporting 
me  with  their  prayers.” 

MOBILIZATION  OF  THOUSANDS  OF 
HEARTS.  Coincident  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  in  Washington  of  the  Japanese  peace 
petition,  there  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  the  following  appropriate  poem: 

FOR  PEACE 

From  cherry  blossom  land  she  comes, 

A  little  woman  quaint  and  old, 

Risking  all  that  she  may  bring 
A  gift  of  spirit  sweet  and  bold; 

“One  hundred  thousand  women  hearts 
Petitioning  for  Peace!” 
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No  gifts  she  asks  nor  favor  craves, 

Nor  mandate  brings  for  wars  to  cease. 

Prom  where  ‘hearts  mobilized’  await 
She  comes — a  human  dove  of  peace 
“One  hundred  thousand  women  hearts 
Petitioning  for  Peace!” 

In  this  vast  land  can  we  do  less 
Than  “mobilize  our  hearts,”  as  they, 

The  little  women  of  Japan? 

And  kneel  with  them  and  bravely  pray? 

An  army  of  the  spirit,  thus 
Petitioning  for  Peace!” 

— E.  O.  B. 

Madame  Yajima  has  been  well-nigh  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  whole-hearted  American 
welcome  she  has  received.  With  expressive 
face  and  manner  she  appreciatively  says: 
“Scholars  and  workers  alike;  I  have  met 
only  courtesy  from  all.” 

Mrs.  Henry  Topping  says  of  Madame 
Yajima:  “For  the  twenty-five  years  that 

I  have  known  her  she  has  been  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  peace  that  she  wishes  all 
the  world  to  possess.  As  she  makes  her 
persuasive  plea  for  permanent  peace,  it  is 
with  the  deepest  sincerity  that  she  says: 
‘I  have  peace  in  my  own  heart,  and  I  am 
at  peace  with  all  those  about  me.’  ” 

Her  illuminating  farewell  message  as  she 
left  the  United  States  for  Japan  (January 
3,  1922)  emphasizes  the  importance  of 

educating  the  youth  of  the  world  to  hate 
war;  “We  have  only  drawn  the  curtain 
for  the  next  event  in  the  world’s  history, — 
the  abolition  of  war.  It  has  been  my  hum¬ 
ble  privilege  to  have  a  part  in  drawing 
that  curtain ;  but  the  great  work  that  is 
still  to  be  done  must  be  accomplished  by 
the  unflagging,  indomitable,  unceasing  ef¬ 
forts  of  all  you  younger  women  to  educate 
the  youth  of  the  world  to  hate  war,  to 
abominate  warlike  methods,  to  visualize  a 
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world  where  the  life,  the  energy,  the  materi¬ 
al  resources  so  wickedly  wasted  in  war 
shall  be  applied  to  the  blessing  of  man¬ 
kind.” 

Madame  Yajima  is  a  luminous  Star  in  the 
East,  radiating  a  light  so  clear,  so  penetrat¬ 
ing,  that  it  will  surely  shine  into  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  all  people. 
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